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HERNE BAY. 


HERNE CHURCH, 


A FEw miles east of Whitstable, the port of Canterbury, and in the north 
of Kent, is situated the pleasant watering-place of Herne Bay. It stands 
on a gently-rising ground, about a mile and a half from the old village 
of Herne, eight-and-a-half miles from Canterbury, four-and-a-half from 
Reculver, and sixteen from Margate. According to some authorities the 
name is derived from the number of herons that formerly frequented the 
shore; and the family of Knowler, who have been settled in the parish 
for some centuries, have that bird for their crest, a fact which rather 
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strengthens the conjecture. Hasted and others deduce it from the Saxon 
Hyrne, or Hurne, a corner or nook. The Isle of Thanet is now separated 
from the mainland only by the narrow channels of the river Stour, one of 
which, scarcely discernible, runs through the marshes to the estuary of the 
Thames at Reculver ; but these two arms of the Stour were once a channel 
three or four miles over, receiving several other streams, and uniting with 
the river and arm of the sea, called the Wantsum Waters; it flowed in a 
deep bed, and with a copious stream, all round from Sandwich Bay and 
the Roman walls of Richborough to the Roman walls at Reculver. The 
haven is thus described by Archdeacon Battely in his Antiquities of 
Reculver and Richborough :—‘“ The Isle of Thanet, opposite the coast of 
Kent, forms such a haven as Virgil describes— 
‘ Sheltered from the rolling sea 
An island forms a port.’ 

“ Venantius Fortunatus, in his life of St. Martin, seems to have alluded 
to Thanet, and the haven which it forms, in that poem where, mentioning 
St. Paul’s arrival in Britain, he says— 

‘ Where an island forms a port 
The sea he crossed." 

“This haven,” continues the Archdeacon, “ has two mouths, the one 
open to the north, the other to the east. The castle of Regulbium 
(Reculver) was built near the former, the castle of Rutupia: (Rich- 
borough), near the latter; by which, well garrisoned, the haven was 
formerly closed on each side. From these, as from watch-towers, the 
ships of invaders and pirates might be seen at a great distance, and their 
entrance prevented, and the Roman fleets were securely drawn on shore. 
A wide valley, or level, now lies between these castles, in which, I think, 
the haven of Rutupize must have been placed. For though meadows now 
intervene, and a rivulet, confined within a very narrow channel, flows 
between them, yet if we recollect the old face of the country as it is drawn 
by ancient writers, and view it with the eye of the mind, we shall soon 
discover the port of Rutupiz, the most celebrated in all Britain. The 
drought, or scantiness of water which now appears, was not of old; for 
Solinus, the first Roman writer who mentions the Isle of Thanet, says that 
‘it is washed by the Straits ef Gaul, and separated from the continent of 
Britain by a small estuary.’ 

“ We read in our annals that an English fleet, such as is nowhere men- 
tioned in the history of any other king, sailing to Sandwich continued there ; 
that Turkill, with his fleet, came to, Eng] and being joined by another 
innumerable fleet of Danes, entered the haven of Sandwich; that the fleet 
of Harold, after ravaging the eastern coast of Kent, proceeded from Sand- 
wich to Northmuth (the name given to the northern mouth of the Want- 
sum), and from thence towards London. Giraldus Cambrensis mentions 
the ‘* outer haven of Sandwich,” which was that part of the river or water 
which lay between Sandwich and the sea; the river was that which 
extended from Sandwich as far as Reculver, and these two together formed 
the haven of Rutupiz.” 

The appellation Rutupie applies not only to the haven or port itself, 
but also to the castles of Richborough and Reculver, which defended its 
entrance. It is frequently mentioned by ancient writers, and derives still 
farther renown from the frequent and constant arrival of the Roman fleets. 
Where the city of Richborough exactly stood has never yet been minutely 
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determined, but it is supposed to have been to the north of the station, on 
a site now undermined and washed away. 

In this haven was situated the great oyster bed, Fundus Rutupensis, so 
much celebrated amongst the Roman epicures. “ Though not the largest, 
the oysters of Britain are allowed to be the best in the world, and were so 
famed for their excellence in the days of the Romans that, according to 
Juvenal and Pliny, they were carefully conveyed from Sandwich to Rome ; 
indeed, the Rutupina litora (waters and shores of Kent) were noted by 
these luxurious people chiefly for their producing this fish.”* The old 
historian Lambarde also alludes to their peculiar excellence when he 
remarks, ‘‘ The oisters which be dredged at Reculver are reputed as faire 
to passe those of Whitstaple, as Whitstaple do surmount the rest of the 
shire in savorie saltnesse.” 

Though Herne Bay is not actually in the Isle of Thanet, it is situated 
in the immediate neighbourhood of this truly interesting locality ; and the 
place has been also celebrated for the purity of its air during a long period 
of time, for we find from Leland that “Sir John Fineux, in the reign of 
Henry VII., purchased an estate in the parish of Hurne, on which he 
builded his faire house for the comodite of preserving his helth.” It was 
also resorted to as a bathing-place by the inhabitants of Canterbury ; 
while two hoys “ sailed alternately to London every week, with corn, hops, 
flour, &c., and passengers.” 

Though still bearing the name of Bay, it has but little resemblance to 
one, for the waves and currents have by degrees swept away the ancient 
headlands, and, in fact, the whole face of the coast presents nearly a 
straight line. 

According to Sir Charles Lyell, the eastern coast of Britain is remarkably 
exposed to ~ such encroachments of the sea, on account of the double 
current, or a double system of tides, observable in the German Ocean. 
When the great tidal current flows from the Atlantic towards Britain, it 
divides into two portions at the Land’s End; one of which passes along the 
English Channel towards Dover, while the other passes round the west of 
Britain towards the Orkney and Shetland Islands. This latter current 
then bends round to the east and the south, and flows on southward 
between Britain and Denmark. Here the two currents meet, one going 
northward from Dover Straits, the other southward from the Orkneys; and 
the action thus becomes so considerable that the shore is ground or worn 
away by the incessant passing and repassing of these currents. In the 
cliffs round and near the North Foreland, the coast wears away at the rate 
of about two feet a-year, while nearer to "Ramsgate the rate of destruction 
is somewhat greater. The cliffs near Dover have been gradually worn 
by the sea, especially the Shakspeare Cliff. It will become an interesting 
question in future years, how far the stupendous engineering wor ks 
executed in this locality will enable the old cliffs to battle against their 
destructive enemy. It has often been a favourite speculation that England 
and France were once joined by a rocky ridge extending from Folkstone 
or Dover, to somewhere between Calais and Boulogne, and that this ridge 
has been worn away by the sea. The Straits of Dover are so shallow at 
one part, and the contour of the two coasts corresponds so much, that the 
opinion is regarded as being not improbable. 

In 1798, temporary barracks were raised at Herne by the Gov ernment 


* ‘Edinburgh Encyclopedia,’ article “ Fisheries.” 
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for the reception of troops, then deemed necessary to protect this part of the 
coast ; and gradually, as it became the frequent resort of company for 
bathing, the present town of Herne Bay was built for their accommodation ; 
but the place was originally laid out on so very extensive a scale, that it 
will, it is to be feared, long retain its present unfinished appearance. 
Landholders were exorbitant in their terms, speculators were at first too 
free in their undertakings, beginning, in fact, to build without reckoning 
the cost so closely as such matters require. The result has been, that 
projected plans dropped to the ground, or were partially carried out. In 
one case the abortive attempt is particularly to be regretted—we allude to 
the unfinished church in the projected Oxenden Square; a fabric which, 
after reaching the height of twelve feet, has been abandoned, and the pile 
of building will be most likely devoted to other purposes. 

The town, however, contains many excellent abodes for the accommoda- 
tion of its numerous visitors, and two national schools were built some years 
since by Mrs. Thwaites, the widow of a wealthy London merchant. ‘This 
lady has on other occasions proved a munificent benefactress to the town, 
especially in the erection of a clock tower, of Portland stone, eighty feet 
in height, which, from the sea, is a pretty object, and one of the most 
striking ornaments of the town. 

The inconvenience of landing from the steam-packets, at a distance some- 
times of two miles from the shore, was soon sensibly felt at Herne Bay, and 
led, in 1831, to the erection of a pier, from the designs of the late Mr. 
Telford, which is twenty-four feet in width, stretches over the sands and 
sea for three thousand six hundred and forty feet, and was intended to end 
in the form of the letter T. 

The original design was not carried out, and it therefore only partially 
serves the purpose of a breakwater, which, from the exposure of the coast 
to a north-east wind, is a very desirable requisite. The pier itself constitutes 
a fine promenade ; in addition to which a parade, of about a mile in length 
and sixty feet in width, has been formed on the shore adjoining it, and 
which fronts the baths, assembly-rooms, library, &c. 

Herne Bay is now a separate ecclesiastical parish, and the church is a 
plain but moderately spacious building. 

The village church, dedicated to St. Martin, is a large, ancient, hand- 
some structure, having a tower of flint and stone, containing six bells. 
It consists of a nave, two side aisles, and three chancels, of which the 
largest has, like a cathedral, six seats for the ancient Popish ministers of 
the church, and was formerly divided from the nave by an open carved 
screen of oak, as the other two chancels still are. The stone font is 
very ancient, and, with the largest chancel, has been lately restored at the 
expense of the vicar. The church of Herne was formerly accounted as 
one of the chapels belonging to the church of Reculver, which was parcel 
of the See of Canterbury; but in 1296 Archbishop Winchelsea made it, 
together with the mother-church of Reculver and its adjoining chapel of 
Hath—that of St. Nicholas with the chapel of All Saints in Thanet— 
into three perpetual vicarages. 

Within the ancient village church are numerous mementoes of departed 
greatness; but its greatest claim on our interest is the circumstance 
of its having been the spot in which the pious Ridley first began his 
ministerial labours. In 1537, on his return to England from a course 
of study on the Continent, he was appointed chaplain to Archbishop 
Cranmer, and shortly after, collated vicar of Herne. Here he diligently 
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instructed his flock in the doctrines of the gospel, soon attracting a 
numerous congregation from the surrounding parishes ; and we are told, 
“That the people swarmed about him like bees, desiring the sweet 
flowers and wholesome juice of his doctrine, which he not only preached, 
but showed the same by his life, in such holiness of living, that even his 
enemies could never find anything to reprove in it.” 

“ or two years Mr. Ridley resided at this his parish of Herne, getting 
new lights himself by a close application to his study of the Holy Scrip- 
tures and of the fathers, by friendly conference with his patron, the 
archbishop, who frequently resided at his palace of Ford, and faithfully 
communicating the word of God. Here he was diligent to instruct 
his charge in the pure doctrines of the gospel as far as they were yet 
discovered to him, except in the point of transubstantiation, from which 
error Ged had not yet delivered him. And the good fruits of his ministry 
were seen in the effects it had, particularly on the Lady Fineux, whom 
he converted to the gospel truths, which she afterwards testified by her 
future exemplary life and works. And to enliven the devotion of his 
parishioners, he used to have the Te Deum read in his parish church 
in English, which was afterwards urged in accusation against him, and 
he was in consequence presented at the archbishop’s visitation for 
having Te Deum sung in English, and for preaching at St. Stephen’s 
against auricular confession.” 

In his last farewell, when under sentence of death, to all the places 
with which he had been in any way connected, Herne is thus distin- 
guished :—* From Cambridge I was called into Kent, by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Thomas Cranmer, that most reverend father and man 
of God, and of him, by and by, sent to be vicar of Herne, in East Kent. 
Wherefore, farewell Herne, thou worshipful and wealthy parish, the first 
cure whereunto I was called to minister God’s word. Thou hast heard 
of my mouth ofttimes the word of God preached, not after the Popish 
trade, but after Christ’s gospel. Oh! that the fruit had answered to 
the seed! And yet I must acknowledge me to be thy debtor for the 
doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, which at that time God had not revealed 
unto me; but I bless God in all that godly virtue and zeal of God’s 
word, which the Lord, by preaching of his word, did kindle manifestly 
both in the heart and life of that godly woman Lady Fiennes (Fineux) ; 
the Lord grant that his word took like effect there in many more.”* 

In the interior of the church are many monumental brasses, and amongst 
them the figure of a warrior in armour, Sir John Fineux, and his wife 
Lady Fineux, the convert of Bishop Ridley. Sir John officiated as lord 
chief-justice in the reigns of Henry VII. and VIII. 

Near the communion rails is a figure in a bachelor of divinity’s gown, 
one of the former incumbents of the church; and in the north chancel, the 
figure of Lady Philip, wife of Sir Matthew Philip, Lord Mayor of London 
in 1463, and curious from its being in the rich costume of the time. 

Among the wills in the Prerogative Office at Canterbury are several 
benefactions relating to this church. John Younge, of Herne, in 1458, 
gave ten marks towards making the seats called “ pewinge,” and William 
Smersall, 1541, gave forty shillings towards the cloth to lay over the 
“bredes” when they were married. It being then the custom to hold a 
canopy over the bride and bridegroom during the marriage ceremony. 


* «Life of Bishop Ridley,’ by Dr. Ridley. 
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The advantages offered by Herne Bay as a watering-place, have for 
some years past rendered it a very popular place of resort, and with these 
it combines attractions not often to be enjoyed in such localities. The 
neighbourhood is delightfully rural, and the little village of Edington 
proffers comfortable and snug retreats to those invalids or others who find 
the sea air too piercing and severe; while the vicinity also possesses spots 
of great interest, independently of its marine advantages, which render it 
an agreeable place of sojourn. Some remains of the old palace at Ford, 
“where in 1544, Henry VIII., on his journey to France, dined with 
Cranmer, and the same night rode on to Dover,” are still to be seen 
in the adjoining parish of Hothe. This spot was, with the exception of 
Canterbury, the most ancient palace ever erected for an archiepiscopal 
abode, and was demolished during the Civil Wars in 1658. 

The park, which comprised about one hundred and seventy acres, still 
retains thé name, as does the vineyard, though both have long been appro- 
priated to other purposes. 

In the channel nearly opposite Herne Bay is the Pan Rock, so called 
from the abundance of fragments of Roman earthenware, and some entire 
pans, which have been found from time to time by oyster-dredgers, and 
which are traditionally said to have formed the lading of a vessel that was 
here wrecked many years ago. The late Governor Pownall, in a letter 
published in the fifth volume of the ‘ Archeologia,’ conjectured that this 
rock might have been the site of a Roman pottery; but his opinion was 
successfully controverted in the next volume of the same work. In Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign a beacon occupied the spot in Herne parish where now 
stands the windmill. 

The river Stour affords excellent trout-fishing: and in the neighbour- 
hood of Herne the entomologist may find some good butterflies and moths. 
Amongst them the pale-clouded yellow butterfly (Colias hyale). The 
male of this rare species is usually of a rich sulphur yellow, the female 
nearly white. In both, the upper wings near the middle are marked 
with a black spot, and are bordered with a deep black rim, almost divided 
by yellow spots into two. The under wings have a large orange spot in 
the centre. ‘The caterpillar is green, with two white lines on both sides, 
irregularly spotted with black. ‘The Glanville fritillary (Melitta cinzia) 
has also been found in the vicinity. The pink underwing moth (Callomor- 
pha Jacobe) is frequently seen in multitudes. This moth is diurnal in 
its habits, and flits about, or rests upon the stems of ragwort in great 
numbers. The spotted sulphur moth (Erastria sulphurea) is also diurnal 
in its habits, and may be captured while feeding on the common field 
convolvulus. M. J. 


Youne fish almost always keep in shallow water. If it were not for 
this precaution they would soon fall an easy prey to those of larger size. 
As long, however, as the fry keep in shoal water they cannot readily 
be got at. As they inerease in size and strength they go into deeper 
water, and are there better able to protect themselves. 
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MEMOIR OF HENRY, PRINCE OF WALES. 


“Lo! here’s the pattern of Prince Henry’s parts ; 
Of Henries four, the fair epitome. 
Learned as the first—-stout, toward, hope of hearts ; 
Like to the fifth, once chief of chivalry ; 
Like to the sixth, devout, mild, innocent ; 
Like to the seventh, wise, thrifty, provident.” 
JAMES MAaxwELL, 1612, 
ANNE OF DENMARK, the Queen of James VI., brought this her firstborn 
son into the world at Stirling Castle on February 19, 1594. He was 
named Henry, after his hapless grandfather Lord Darnley, and Frederick, 
after the Queen’s father, Frederick II. of Denmark. ‘The birth of this 
heir to the Scottish throne was an auspicious event in more ways than 
one; for it completely put an end to the machinations and disturbances 
with which Bothwell and his partizans had so long disturbed the court 
of Scotland; and the restless, ambitious plotter, finding himself deserted 
by his faction, fled to France, where he eventually died. 

The baptism of the royal infant, according to the ritual of the Episcopal 
Chureh of Scotland, was the first, according to Protestant baptismal 
rites, that had ever been administered to a prince in this island; and 
Archbishop Spottiswoode thus narrates the ceremonial :—‘‘ The Countess 
of Marr, the governess of the infant prince, and the queen’s ladies, 
brought him from his nursery, and laid him in a state-bed, in the 
queen’s presence-chamber, from whence they carried him in procession, 
and delivered him to his nearest relative, the Duke of Lennox, by whom 
he was presented to the ambassador of his godmother Queen Elizabeth, 
the Earl of Sussex. Lord Hume carried the prince’s ducal coronet 
of Rothsay, and Lord Semple the laver. The English ambassador, who 
represented Queen Elizabeth, the godmother, followed with the royal 
babe, whose train was supported by Lords Sinclair and Urquhart; and 
four Scottish gentlemen of honourable lineage bore a canopy over him. 
When the procession arrived at the door, King James, who was seated 
there, arose and received the English ambassador, who delivered the 
babe to the Duke of Lennox, and seated himself in a stall decorated 
with velvet. The service was performed by the Bishop of Aberdeen, 
The Lord Lion proclaimed the titles of the prince; gold and silver 
were thrown from the window among the populace, and then the heir 
of Scotland was brought back in procession to the state-bed in his mother’s 
chamber,” 

After the ceremony the queen received in state the presents and 
congratulations of the foreign ambassadors who had assisted at the rite. 
Queen Elizabeth sent her “ god-bairn” a cupboard of plate, and some 
massive cups of gold, which, according to an historian of the time, 
were soon “ melted and spendit.” Holland presented to the infant 
prince a parchment, with the yearly pension of five thousand florins; a 
sum of money which seems to have been sadly squandered. 

The infancy of the prince was not permitted by the state policy of 
the times to be the care of his mother; and the poor queen, who is 
described as being ‘‘ most acutely alive to the instincts of maternity,” 
was accordingly separated from her child. He was placed under the 
care of his hereditary guardian the Earl of Marr, and for safety kept 
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in the royal fortress of Stirling. The old Countess of Marr, the king’s 
former gouvernante, was, to the extreme grief of the queen, inducted 
into the same office for his son, the infant prince; and the mother 
was only permitted to see him occasionally. ‘This wound to her maternal 
affections, however it was represented to her as a part and parcel of 
the law of Scotland, was the beginning of a series of sorrows and 
misunderstandings which greatly undermined the domestic peace of 
the royal pair; and when the queen found that the old countess and 
her son had gained the affections of the infant, she is said “to have 
hated them with all the vivacity of her nature,’ and to have earnestly 
pleaded with King James that she might not live separately from her 
ehild. To which appeal the king replied, “that it was a necessary 
precaution for the safety of the prince, as, if some faction got strong 
enough, the boy might be used against herself, as he (the king) had 
been turned against his unfortunate mother Mary.” 

Not satisfied with these political reasons, the queen pleaded that the 
matter might be referred to a council; but the king, finding that she 
had secretly influenced a large faction of members, who only cared for 
her wishes as they militated against the Earl of Marr, declined the 
proposition. 

While the king was absent on a summer progress, the queen actually 
planned an expedition to Stirling Castle, in which she purposed to 
head an armed band, who were by force to remove the prince from 
the Earl of Marr; but the king, “discovering the plot, obliged the 
queen to travel in that direction with different attendants.” 

Anne of Denmark was subsequently permitted to see and caress 
her babe at frequent intervals; but, greatly to her chagrin, he was 
still to remain in the custody of the earl and his mother; and it was 
not until the birth of her second child, Elizabeth, that she became 
at all reconciled to her bereavement. 

In 1603, when King James visited England to take possession of 
the throne, he left Prince Henry most sedulously guarded by a strong 
garrison at the fortress of Stirling, under the care of the Earl of Marr ; 
and a letter is still extant, in which the royal parent gives much 
excellent counsel to his son, referring him to ‘‘a booke latelie prentid,” 
as a code of laws for his future conduct. This was the ‘ Basilicon Doron,’ 
or ‘His Majesty’s Instructions to his dearest son the Prince’—a book 
which has met with the approbation of Bacon, Locke, Hume, and 
Percy. 

While under the guardianship of the Earl of Marr, Prince Henry 
enjoyed the advantages of an admirable classical education, from the 
assiduous care of Mr. (afterwards Sir) Adam Newton, a_ learned 
Scotchman, who had been himself educated in France ; and, from being 
a zealous Protestant, confirmed in his pupil that high religious principle 
which subsequently so distinguished and governed every impulse and 
action of the prince. 

When King James left Scotland to take possession of his new kingdom, 
his queen was appointed to follow him in twenty days; and during 
this period, having received a letter from her son, then about ten years 
of age, in which he bewails his separation from both his parents, and 
also expresses his ardent desire to see her, the queen—whose maternal 
feelings seem to have been sometimes perfectly uncontrollable—took 
advantage of the absence of the Earl of Marr to proceed with a strong 
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party of her nobles to Stirling Castle. Here she endeavoured to iunti- 
midate the Countess of Marr into delivering up her charge; but the 
firmness of the gouvernante, which had before been so often called 
into exertion, now sustained her into flatly refusing the demand; and 
though the excited feelings of the queen threw her into a transport of 
passionate tears, the lady continued firm, and the suffering mother was 
carried to the royal apartments in the castle, from whence she instantly 
despatched messengers to the king, and to the council at Holyrood. After 
several very stormy scenes and discussions, the Earl was commanded by 
the king to deliver up the prince, who, with his tutor, accompanied his 
royal mother to England. 

The progress of the royal party ended on July 2, 1603, at Windsor 
Castle, where the king held a solemn Chapter of the Garter, when he 
made his son Prince Henry knight of the Order, half a century having 
elapsed since a king of England had held one of these high festivals. 
After the ceremony was over, “being presented in his robes to the 
queen, the noblemen present highly commended the prince for several 
of his quick witty answers, princely carriage, and reverend obeisance 
at the altar; all which appeared to them very strange, considering his 
tender age, and his being till then altogether unacquainted with the 
matter and circumstances of that solemnity.” But the period in which 
their eldest son was created Prince of Wales is said to have been not 
only the proudest, but one of the happiest in the lives of the royab 
parents. The ceremony had been delayed till the noble-minded boy 
could himself enter into the historical interest of the seene—one celebrated 
not only with all the splendour of state pageantry, but heralded with all 
the “glory of poetry,” being illustrated by Ben Jonson, the queen’s 
favourite dramatist, in verses, which finely recapitulated the deeds of 
Henry Stuart’s predecessors as Princes of Wales.” The ceremony being 
mixed with a mask, in which the newly-created prince was represented 
as wakening and reviving the dying genius of chivalry. A few days 
after, he was introduced by his royal father to the assembled Houses of 
Parliament ; and his solemn investituture took place June 4, 1610. 

The courage and fearlessness of the gallant young prince are said 
to have been displayed from his earliest years. While but an infant, 
he wept much less than others of his age; and in case of accident, 
“though the severity of the pain might extort a tear or two, yet a 
smile soon followed, while he dissembled what he suffered.” He willingly 
joined in al] pleasures and diversions; but this, if practicable, always 
with persons older than himself, taking great delight in tossing the 
pike, or leaping, shooting with the bow, throwing the bar, vaulting, or 
some other exercise of the kind; in fact, he was never idle. “He 
showed himself, likewise, very good-natured to his dependants, supporting 
their interests against any persons whatever; and anything that he 
undertook for them or for others he pushed with such zeal as was sure 
to give success to it; for he exerted his whole strength to accomplish 
whatever he desired.” 

“ How long,” he once remarked, after being commended for a remark- 
able deed of courage and daring, “how long shall I continue to be a 
child, in your opinion?” 

At another time, the following ready retort must certainly have 
completely posed his attendant. While travelling, his attention was 
attracted by a stack of corn, which struck him as similar in shape to 
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the top he used to play with. “That’s a good top,” said he. “Why 
do you not then play with it?” observed one of his suite. “Do you 
set it up for me, and I will,” promptly replied the prince. 

King James told him one day, “ that it behoved him to apply diligently 
to his book, for that otherwise his brother Duke Charles, who seemed 
already to love his book, would be more meet for counsel and govern- 
ment; whereas he, not being learned, would be only fit for military 
affairs and the exercises of the body. He answered nothing, bearing, 
as he always did, a due respect to his majesty; but his governor soon 
after using the same speech as a persuasion to diligence, his highness 
asked him whether he really thought his brother would prove so good 
a scholar, and being answered that it was likely, “‘ Then,” quoth he, 
will I make him Archbishop of Canterbury.” 

“From his childhood the prince took great interest in naval affairs ; 
and when about ten years old, a small vessel was built for his amusement 
and instruction in the business of shipping and sailing. He also gave 
the strictest application to his own improvement in military exercises 
and the whole theory of war, taking great pleasure in conversing with 
men of skill and experience in war, both of his own country and 
foreigners, cultivating an intimate acquaintance with the latter, some 
of whom were among the most celebrated officers throughout Europe. 

“When about fifteen, his highness—not only for his own recreation, 
but likewise from a laudable ambition of showing the world what might 
be expected from him, under the name of Melides, Lord of the Isles 
(an ancient title due to the firstborn of Scotland)—did by some persons 
appointed for that purpose, in the Chamber of Presence, before the 
king and queen and whole court, deliver a challenge to all knights of 
Great Britain. His name in anagram making a word most worthy of 
such a knight as he was, Miles 4 Deo. 

“Qn the appointed day, the great feat of arms was performed at 
the palace of Whitehall, in the presence of the king and queen, the 
ambassadors of Spain and Venice, and of all the peers and great ladies 
of the kingdom, with a multitude of others of inferior rank. His highness 
maintained the barriers against all adventurers, assisted only by six young 
noblemen. Against these challengers came six-and-fifty defendants, con- 
sisting of earls, barons, knights, and esquires. Every challenger fought with 
eight several defendants, two combats at two different weapons, push of pike 
and single sword. The prince himself gave and received thirty-two pushes 
of pike, and about three hundred and sixty strokes of swords, and 
performed his part very well and gracefully, and to the admiration of 
all spectators.” 

He collected in his court a number of young gentlemen, of the greatest 
spirit and courage, practised tilting, charging on horseback with pistols, 
and new pieces of ordnance were made under his direction, with which 
he learned to shoot level at a mark. Besides his proficiency in these 
warlike exercises, which were unfortunately more agreeable to his 
inclination than suited to his constitution, the prince also showed 
admirable tact and judgment in the way in which, by letter and persuasion, 
he acted the mediator between his royal parents. ‘“‘ The queen,” says 
Miss Strickland, “retained her girlish petulance after she had been a 
matron for some years, and even when she was the mother of a son 
sixteen years of age. That son, the joy and pride of her heart, was 
consequently obliged sometimes to use a little playful management to 
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obtain peace in the circle of royal domesticity, where occasional out- 
breaks of temper on the part of her majesty produced at times con- 
siderable disgust. And the prince proved his careful abstinence from 
mischief-making by declining to repeat to his mother messages sent in 
a passion by his father, then suffering from paroxysms of gout.” 

The praises for wisdom and amiability of temper lavished by his 
country on this promising prince were by no means exaggerated; for 
what can be a higher proof of elevation of character than the temper 
and forbearance exercised in the domestic connexions of life, whether 
in the palace or the cottage ? 

In the government of his household, which comprised no less than 
five hundred persons, many of them young gentlemen of rank and 
fortune, the prince displayed no less judgment and discretion; and 
“though plenty and magnificence reigned, it was yet made to agree 
with the rules of frugality and moderation.” Accounts of the expendi- 
ture were scrupulously kept, so that it should be within the bounds of the 
annual revenue; while a spare sum of some thousands was reserved in 
store for any emergency. By this prudent conduct he was enabled to 
repurchase lands belonging to his duchy of Cornwall. 

The treasurer of his household, and subsequent historian, Sir Charles Corn- 
wallis, tells us that in propriety of conduct he was a pattern to high and 
low ; that he thought not fit to lose any hours of his life, but so bestowed 
them that they were not only profitable to himself, but worthy of imitation 
to others. “He so distributed the day, by dividing his hours into the 
service of God, to the apting himself to the office he was born unto, 
both in government civil and military, and to necessary exercises and 
recreations, as no part of it could be said to be in vain bestowed. To 
enable his knowledge in government civil he read history ; the knowledge 
of things past, conducing much to resolution in things present, and to 
prevention of evils to come.” 

Possessed of a singular integrity of character, and a true kingly dis- 
position, he certainly gave, in the administration of his affairs, important 
presage of what he might have become had it pleased God to permit 
him to wear the crown, of which he was so worthy; and one or 
two remarkable traits in his character will bear out the opinion. He 
was never known to condemn or censure any person unheard, and was 
so averse to even an appearance of oppression, that during the royal 
progresses he carefully enjoined that neither carriages nor provisions 
should be taken without full remuneration being made; and when enjoying 
the diversion of hawking or hunting before harvest was ended, he strictly 
forbade any one passing through the corn, himself leading the way by 
sweeping round, whatever might be the ardour of the sport. Such for- 
bearance and just attention to the interests of those beneath him in 
rank, was, we must remember, far from being common at the period 
in which he lived; and it is worthy of note that at a time when licentious- 
ness of manners reigned openly and unreproved, his own conduct was 
regulated by the strictest rules of honour and propriety. He was never 
known to use an oath, or to take the name of God in vain; and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in his funeral sermon, mentioned in testimony 
of his strictness on this point that memorable answer of the prince when 
he was asked by one why he did not swear in play as well as others, 
“that he knew of no game worthy of an oath.” The same kind of 
answer he gave on another occasion. ‘ His highness being once hunting 
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the stag, it happened that the stag being spent, crossed the road, where 
a butcher and his dog were travelling. The dog having killed the stag, 
the huntsmen, when they came up, expressed great resentment, and 
endeavoured to incense the prince against the butcher. But the prince 
answered coolly, ‘ What if the butcher’s dog killed the stag; how could 
the butcher help it?’ They replied, that if his father had been so 
served, he would have sworn so as no man could have endured it. 
‘ Away!’ rejoined the prince ; ‘all the pleasure in the world is not worth 
an oath.’ ” 

Osborne, the historian of the ‘reign of King James, in detailing the 
estimable qualities of the prince, adds : “and (which was looked on as too 
great upbraiding the contrary proceedings of his father) in a reverence 
to piety and swearing himself, or keeping any who did, he came to be 
advanced beyond ordinary measure in the affections of them in the city, te 
whom he was not only pleasing in his carriage, but just in payments, so far 
that his credit outreached the king’s both in the exchange and in the church. 
In this the son could not take so much felicity as the father did discontent, 
to find all the worth he imagined in himself wholly lost, in the hopes the 
people had of this young gentleman.” 

But the jealousy said to have been thus felt for his son by James I. 
should not be allowed to outweigh his admirable previous conduct as 
a father; for he had given Henry an education which was a model for 
princes, and that “ not by lucky accidents, but with earnest intent, founded 
on proper principles;” and never did ‘calumny more disgraceful work 
than when it insinuated that James was the instigator of harm to a son 
he had so cherished. 

In the several proposals for marriage with the prince by foreign courts, 
the same feeling of jealousy, mingled with a mean desire for lucrative 
gain, is attributed to James. 

As a wife for the prince, the Princesses of France, Spain, a daughter 
of the Duke of Florence, and a sister of the afterwards King of Bohemia, 
who married Elizabeth, sister of Prince Henry, were alternately subjects 
of treaty and consideration; and when the Infanta of Spain appeared 
to be the one the most likely to become his bride, Prince Henry is 
said to have declared, that if they persisted in marrying him to a Popish 
princess, he desired, « that at least the youngest of those proposed should 
be selected, as the more hope might be entertained of her conversion.” 

It was while a treaty was being carried on for the Princess of France 
that Henry was first attacked by symptoms of the fatal illness which 
so soon consigned him to the tomb. Like his ill-fated grandfather, he was 
a very handsome, “‘ Jong lad,” having attained the height of six feet before 
his seventeenth year; and as the personal prowess of the champion 
was in this age absolutely required in a prince, greater exertions had 
been made in the tilt-yard, and in other manly exercises, than suited 
the health of a rapidly-growing youth. Such exertions most probably 
hastened the symptoms of that fatal malady, consumption, a tendency 
to which had been for some time perceptible. His illness, aggravated 
by ineautiously swimming in the Thames “after a full supper at Rich- 
mond,” could not long be struggled against ; while the unhealthy state 
of the season caused it soon to take the form of an intermittent fever, 
a disease for which no specifics were then known, and which consequeuitly 
soon degenerated into the worst species of typhus. 

On the 24th of October 1612, the royal family, with the princely 
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stranger Frederick, then on the eve of his marriage with Elizabeth, 
were to dine in great state with the lord mayor ; but the prince became 
so much worse that he was compelled to take to his bed, and on the 29th 
became alarmingly ill. To the great terror of the populace, that 
phenomenon, a lunar rainbow occurred, lasted seven hours, and, to the 
excited minds of the spectators, appeared to span exactly that part of 
the palace where the royal sufferer lay. The most fatal results were 
foretold ; and as such meteors seldom occur except during an unhealthy 
state of the atmosphere, the predictions were unhappily verified. From 
the virulence of the fever, infection was dreaded; and the royal family, 
with the exception of the father, were debarred from any communication 
with the invalid; and the poor queen is described as “remaining in a 
most pitiable state of wretchedness.” 

To alleviate her anxiety she sent to Sir Walter Raleigh for a specific 
which he had once in her own case prescribed with good effect. He 
had great faith himself in the nostrum; but he unfortunately remarked 
in the letter which accompanied it, “that it would cure all mortal 
maladies except poison.” ‘The queen instantly despatched the medicine 
to her son; and as it was a strong stimulant, it revived him for the 
moment, but could not long ward off his death, which followed in a very 
short time after. He expired just before midnight on the 5th of Novem- 
ber, “‘ the people at the time swarming round the palace, and commemo- 
rating in grotesque pageantry the anniversary of gunpowder plot.” 

When the fatal news reached the queen—then at her palace, Somerset 
House—she gave way to an overwhelming burst of grief, “ exclaiming 
that her dear son had had foul play, and was the victim of some 
murderous poisoner ;”’ and words thus uttered in the delirium of maternal 
agony were sufficient foundation on which to ground the frightful calum- 
nies which spared not even the king in their construction. 

The apparent apathy with which that monarch sustained so heavy 
a blow, and the singular commands issued, ‘“ that persons should not 
approach the royal presence in the garb of mourning, and that the 
approaching festivities of Christmas should not be suspended,” certainly 
gave to the public in general plausible reasons for giving credence to 
the rumours that prevailed; while the grief universally felt for the loss 
of him, ‘‘ the blossoms of whose youth had given such promise of future 
excellence,” increased the feeling of indignation at the supposed treachery 
to which he had been a victim. 

Numerous were the sermons, Latin orations, elegies from the pens 
of contemporary divines, professors, and poets, all eulogistic, and volun- 
tary offerings to the memory of the beloved and regretted Prince Henry. 
The two universities also produced sermons on the melancholy event ; 
but it is rather remarkable that among the poets of the day, Ben Jonson, 
who may be styled the poet-laureate of the court, was alone silent. 

The household of the departed prince continued together until the 
end of December, when it was dismissed with a pathetic sermon, or 
address, by Hall, sometimes called the ‘“ English Seneca,” ending in 
the following striking exhortation :—‘ Go in peace, and live as those 
that have lost such a master, and as those that serve a Master whom 


they cannot lose.” 
Mae 
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THE CENTENARIAN.— No. Il. 


WILLIAm’s curiosity was greatly excited, and he was very much dis- 
appointed when three days in the following week had passed away without 
allusion from his father to their proposed visit. He began to be fearful 
that he had forgotten it, and he ventured to remind him of the engage- 
ment. 

«“ William,” replied Mr. Calvert, “our intended visit has not escaped 
my memory, but I looked upon it as a gratification, and no gratification 
ought to interfere with the necessary duties of our station; you had to 
prepare for your quarter’s examination, I to arrange some public accounts, 
these done satisfactorily, and we will lose no further time.” 

William understood the implied command; and he set himself to work 
with all diligence and application; and, to his delight, the hour was at 
length named for their visit, the horses were saddled and brought to the 
door, and the road to taken. ‘They found Mr. Seagrave as well in 
health, and as calm and composed in manner, as usual. It was no casy 
matter, however, to gain the express object of their visit. Neither William 
nor Mr. Calvert felt they could ask for the promised story. It was 
therefore necessary to find the vibrating chord of his emotions, as he had 
said, and this could be effected only with delicacy and discrimination. Mr. 
Calvert made several attempts, but without success. Mr. Seagrave had 
evidently forgotten their former conversation; and the surface of his 
feelings was overspread with the chill film of apathy. 

* Surely,” said he, at length, “I had something particular to say to you ; 
it has entirely slipped my memory ; these vapouring images are one of the 
painful accompaniments of years like mine. Alas! mists obscure our 
mental visions all the days of our life: in youth we form them for our- 
selves, in age they are formed for us by infirmity.” 

‘Mrs. Goodwin,” continued he, addressing a respectable female, who at 
this moment had entered the room, “ what was it that I bade you remind 
me of, when Mr. Calvert came?” Before she could reply, however, 
recollection had flashed on his mind, his eye became bright and his smile 
returned. “I remember it all now. Bring me the packet I desired you 
to put into my desk.” 

He looked at William. ‘“ We were talking of Sir Thomas, and the 
peculiar feeling that disturbed him. I promised you a story; it would be 
useless to attempt to tell it to you; I could no longer connect the cireum- 
stances of the past, though the sensations to which these gave birth, are, I 
believe, almost as strong as ever. We can outlive, I find, the powers of 
the mind, but not the more powerful emotions of the heart. In that 
respect I am young still. There are periods in my former life which, 
if I were now to recall them to memory, would affect me littlel ess than 
they did when they occurred.” 

The expression of his countenance could not escape the notice and 
interest of his visitors. 

* Do not distress yourself, sir,” said Mr. Calvert, “neither I nor my 
son could feel any gratification in the recital of that which would give you 
pain.” 

William’s countenace fell. He knew that his father had said only what 
was proper; but his disappointment was not lessened, because his better 
feeling was convinced. 
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“You are very good,”, said Mr. Seagrave; “the pain is past already, 
the pleasure, I trust, is to come from your gratification. It was an amuse- 
ment in which I indulged some time ago, impelled, I hope, by a more 
rational desire to record the events of my long pilgrimage. I had forgotten 
the circumstance when we were talking last; nor did I remember it, till 
endeavouring to review the years gone by, in order to perforin my promise 
to you, I found the task more difficult than I at first imagined. I was 
about to give it up in despair, when the recollection of my narrative flashed 
on my mind. There it is—to whom shall I give it? to you, William, or 
your father?” 

“‘ As you please,” said Mr. Calvert, “it is the same thing.” 

“To you, not to me,” replied Mr. Seagrave, quickly. “I remember 
now that the promise was made to you, William, was it not ?” 

“Tt was, sir,” returned he. 

“Then to you the fulfilment is due,” said Mr. Seagrave ; “ the faithful 
observance of our word, even in trifles, is a duty we owe alike to ourselves 
and others, and the very soul of honour and success in all our under- 
takings.” 

William thanked him as he took the manuscript, which he carefully put 
into his pocket; and soon afterwards he and his father bade the venerable 
old man good morning. 

Evening came, the manuscript was produced by William, and handed to 
his father, who, by motion, refused to take it. 

“ No,” said he, “it is given in charge to you; read it aloud; 
your mother will like to know its contents as well as ourselves.” 

“But you will read it, papa, so much better than I,” said William 
imploringly, “ and give it so much more effect,” and he looked at his 
mother. 

“J quite agree with you, William,” said Mrs. Calvert; ‘you, like 
most boys of your age, are not to be complimented in this respect. I 
regret it, and think the little attention paid at school to the art of reading, 
an art too, of no ordinary value, a great defect, injurious to an author, 
destructive of the improvement or pleasure of the hearer, and making that 
an irksome task to the reader which might otherwise be an agreeable 
recreation. But besides this, to read well, we must feel what we read, or 
the end of reading aloud to amuse others, or to make an impression on 
them, is lost; and, if I am not mistaken, we shall find much contained in 
that manuscript which your father only can convey instructively to us.” 

William knew the point was now settled. He removed his father’s 
chair, adjusted the lights, took care that his mother’s wants were anticipated, 
and having set a stool at her feet, as the concluding act of his attention, 
he placed himself in the seat he usually occupied. The next instant, 
however, he arose, hastily approached his mother, and in a whisper said, 
“Can you give me anything to do? I can listen so much better when I 
am employed. Have you any tape to wind?” 

Mrs. Calvert smiled, as she opened the drawer of her work-table. 

“Luckily for you,” said she, “ I have made a purchase this morning, and 
have laid in a stock.” 

William took the packet, and, thanking her with a look, reseated 
himself. 2 

“ Are you ready ?” demanded Mr. Calvert. 

“ Quite, papa ;” and the rolling of the tape, and the reading of the manu- 
script were commenced at the same moment. 
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“No eye, perhaps, may glance over this memoir till mine is closed for 
ever. It has been written in no spirit of vanity; it contains no narration 
of great events or splendid deeds performed, of success in life, singularly 
or meritoriously achieved. It is the simple record of the folly of human 
wishes, of extravagances, which, if not equally shared by my fellow-men, 
have been at least entertained by most. 

“My father was a man of fortune and enterprise. He had a large 
family ; but his ample means, and especially his precepts and example, laid 
the foundation of the success which attended every one of his sons. No 
one was more prosperous than myself, who was the eldest. Asa West 
India merchant, I early amassed considerable wealth. I married a most 
amiable woman, a few years younger than myself, and our union was 
blessed with several lovely children. Life was full of happiness to me; I 
had no drawback to my felicity, but one which I framed for myself. I 
was naturally of a strong constitution, very healthy, and proverbially 
temperate ; no one might naturally look forward to more years than I. 
But life, I felt, was uncertain, and the desire to live long (1 do not say to 
attain to extreme old age, for I insensibly separated the two ideas in my 
mind; I desired life for the longer and uninterrupted enjoyment of my 
possessions, and for the exercise of that activity and enterprise in which I 
so much delighted, not for the mere retention of existence) became a 
paramount wish. 

*“* By degrees this desire obtained complete possession of me ; it occupied 
my mind night and day, and at length it actually formed the subject of my 
most earnest prayers. Yes, I dared to ask that of God, and to expose to 
his eye that craving of my heart, which I was ashamed to reveal even to 


my wife! At first, indeed, [ ventured only indirectly to breathe my wishes ; 
then, bolder and bolder grown, I vehemently urged my petition, and 
besought that some intimation might be vouchsafed to me that it was 
heard and granted. Oh! the patience of God! ‘His eyelids try the 
children of men.’—Oh! how, knowing the secrets of all hearts, must He 
often laugh to scorn their folly and their madness. 


“ 


Nosuch answer, however, as I besought was granted me, and a feeling 
of despair began to arise in my mind. I recalled every dream each 
morning ; I listened eagerly for every text each sabbath-day in the hope 
that I might be able to apply it to myself, and I opened my Bible not for 
instruction but for some sentence or word of private meaning, some 
message, in fact, which I alone was to comprehend, intended for me. In 
vain—there was neither voice, nor sound, nor sign granted me. Still I 
urged my prayer, my earnestness seeming to grow on my disappointment. 

““At length a friend of mine called one morning at my office, desiring 
to see me alone. I was annoyed at the request, for I was much engaged 
at the time; but he had seen me and I could not deny myself; I called 
him into my private room and closed the door. 

*“** No particular secresy,’ said he, ‘is necessary, though my business is 
with you alone. I am desirous of your name in the deed of conveyance 
in the lifehold estate which I have just purchased. I know no life 
apparently so good as yours; and as it is of the utmost consequence to 
my young family to secure such a one, I hope you will not refuse my 
request.’ 

“As he spoke my heart throbbed, and a thrilling sensation amounting to 
pain affected my ears. 

“¢ You may be mistaken,’ said J, with some effort. 
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**T have no such fear,’ replied he, smiling ; ‘I saw Dr. Bland just now, 
and named the subject to him.’ 

“JT hung upon his words with a sensation I cannot describe ; my inward 
agitation was such that I could not ask what was the doctor’s opinion. My 
friend, however, spared me the necessity. 

“If you could have made choice of old Parr,’ said the doctor, ‘ you 
could not have done better. Seagrave is more likely to live till he isa 
hundred than, barring accidents, to die at fifty.’ 

“The feeling of that moment! it was almost overpowering; I laid my 
hand on the table near me for support; I heard, I believed, and I acted 
on my belief. The instant my friend withdrew I threw myself on my 
knees, and vehemently returned thanks for the mercy, as I presumptuously 
conceived, that had been granted to me. Reader, is a smile on your lip 
at my folly? It deserves contempt; but think, hast thou never uttered 
words to thy Maker the remembrance of which thou wouldst gladly blot 
from thy memory, and which now wake thy wonder and shame at thy 
temerity, extravagance, and foolishness? Despise me, and thou wilt 
condemn thyself. 

“ I was now perfectly happy; but every day I grew, unconsciously 
indeed, yet not the less certainly, more and more selfish. I lost my 
parents, and many of my earliest friends, including some of my brothers. 
I mourned their loss, it is true, but not as others mourned, or as I should 
have done under different impressions. Death did not affect me; the sight 
of it brought no useful lesson to my mind, was no check to the worldliness 
that was gaining possession of me. Encased in my own security, I felt 
above the casualties of life to which others were exposed, and I continued 
fearlessly to enjoy myself. My wife died; I had loved her much, and on 
her own account I lamented her; but I had other stores of comfort, 
and the first sorrow of separation over, I was reconciled to her loss. 

** My sons had all grown to men’s estate, my daughters were married 
and had families. As years rolled on, the parents were removed, leaving 
a numerous progeny behind them. Their elders had been good and 
dutiful, and their children inherited their respect and affection for me. I 
knew no diminution of attention; I had every comfort I desired, and my 
health continued so uninterruptedly good that I had scarcely a warning 
that it could ever decline. I stood among my descendants like an oak in 
the forest, sheltering many under my shade, supporting the feeble, and 
indifferent to danger myself. 

“T now passed for a wonderful man of my years, and as yet I had no 
cause to suspect, nor could I allow myself to entertain the thought, 
that I had erred in my desire to live long. With health and strength 
undiminished, I had always been the most active person in the firm. I had 
managed business as senior with my sons and grandsons, and my name was 
even now more than nominal, for I yet had a considerable interest in the 
concern, and still bore a share in the fatigues of it, though associated with 
my great-grandson. Gradually, however, I lessened my attendance, 
making business rather an amusement than an occupation, although my 
powers of mind were as clear almost as they had ever been. 

“ T had reached the age of ninety when so great a change had taken 
place around me, that I could not but be sensible of it. One by one my 
family had dropped off. I had married again and had had children by my 
second wife, but they all died early; I had now scarely an immediate 
relative left. I might not have been sensibly affected by the circumstance, 
had I not found myself for some time past a sort of intruder among my 
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connexions; I was unwilling to admit the fact even to myself, but the 
truth forced itself upon me that I was in the way; that by many to whom 
my property would be very acceptable, my death would be considered as a 
desirable event. But even these I outlived, and of my own family there 
was only one remaining, except two very distant branches of the family 
whom I had never seen and who were living abroad. What, however, 
affected me still more was, that of all the friends whom I had loved in my 
manhood or had acquired in later times, not one was left. I had 
acquaintance, it was true, but they were much younger than myself, and I 
began to find that their views and mine were too dissimilar to make inter- 
course with them very agreeable. 

“Then came, not the suspicion only, but the unmistakable certainty 
that I was sought for only through motives of interest ; and I could read, 
under the evident unwillingness. to contradict me, or in the pliancy with 
which others altered their avowed sentiments professedly to meet mine, 
they had no other meaning than to further their own expectations as to the 
disposal of my property: I could see that the anecdotes I had formerly 
repeated to the delight of my hearers now gave no satisfaction; my 
opinions were obsolete, my views behind the times, my wisdom puerile: in 
short, it was evident to me that if I was not met with ridicule, it was only 
because there was yet something about me which commanded respect, or 
that respect had become habitual, 

“The difference which I had seen to exist between my partners’ views 
and mine had, in fact, been the main actuating cause of my withdrawing 
myself from the firm ; for I did not find my attendance a trouble to me, nor 
did I find any diminution of the interest I had ever taken in the prosperity 
of the house. I was as worldly as ever, but my way of conducting 
business and that of my partners’ were totally different; commerce was 
altogether changed, and I had not been able to keep pace with its 
mutations. My views could not mould themselves to the times, and my 
experience became valueless. I had been disgusted with my partners, 
though I was still partial to my profession. 

“| was unwilling to relinquish society; but it gave me no pleasure. I 
began to take little interest in public affairs, although I had formerly 
entered warmly into all political controversies ; and I was annoyed when 
attempting to draw comparisons between past and present popular cha- 
racters, | saw that my hearers could ill bear with my observations, and 
regarded them as childish; while 1, despising their wisdom of a day, 
occasionally evinced an irritability at their remarks, which was afterwards 
painful and lowering to myself. 

“T could still see to read perfectly, but new publications were not suited 
to my taste, perhaps were beyond my comprehension, and I found no 
pleasure in them. There was one book which neither generations nor 
years could have altered or impaired, but it had formed no part of my 
former study or delight, and I had yet to acquire a relish for the heavenly 
truths it contained. Shame! shame! I had neglected my God, and had 
cared little for His word after I had felt myself secure of this world, and 
had made it my home. 

“ Slowly but irresistibly the conviction came to me that I was alone. I 
closed my eyes more obstinately to the growing truth as it continued to 
force itself upon me; and as the awful fact obtruding itself that a man 
could live too long pressed on my mind, I the more pertinaciously refused 
to admit its possibility. 
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ZOOPHYTES. 


Zooruytes adhering to shells or mingled with sea-weeds, forming a 
horny plant-like substance, have perhaps attracted the attention of the 
reader who has wandered on the sandy shore. This was a mass of the 
skeletons of zoophytes, or, it may be, of the living animals themselves. 

The zoophyte is both one creature and many at the same time. The 
branched skeletons which you saw were hollow, and once a living marrow 
occupied their stem, branches and all. Upon these branches were sinall 
cells, in each of which once dwelt a polyp united to the vital thread that 
ran through the skeleton. 

* And what is a polyp?” you ask. A tiny gelatinous creature, with an 
orifice for a mouth, fringed with silk-like arms to convey food into this 
minute aperture. These arms can be expanded beyond the polyp’s home, 
or folded up within it, as the little animal pleases. But when its food is 
caught and swallowed, the polyp is not allowed to appropriate all to 
itself, for there is a communication between its stomach and a cavity which 
permeates through the whole living pulp, and a current is always flowing in 
this cavity which visits the stomach of every polyp, and carries off a lion’s 
portion of the food undergoing digestion. Thus, like a good citizen, each 
individual in this compound creature contributes its share to the pro- 
sperity of the community. 

And a beautiful sight it is to see a living zoophyte with its many cells 
filled with tiny creatures, now expanding their delicate white arms, and 
now suddenly withdrawing them into their little abodes. Sometimes the 
polyps wither, and their homes are left desolate ; but soon a new occupant 
arrives, and the zoophyte is all life and activity again. 

Zoophytes have two modes of increase. Buds sprout from different 
parts of the compound structure, and grow into branches containing cells, 
within which polyps are gradually formed. A pulpy mass enters the 
cells, and assumes the polyp form; a central cavity is scooped out for a 
stomach, and a number of tubercles bud and grow into a circlet of tiny 
arms. ‘The anterior part of the body within this ring lengthens into 
a perforated trunk, and the polyp is complete. This is one mode of 
increase. 

But there is another and a wonderful method by which zoophytes 
are diffused. This plant-animal has two kinds of cells—one the ever- 
present polyp*home; the other produced at certain times only, and called 
a vesicle or capsule. These vesicles are not so abundant on the zoophyte 
as the polyp cells. They are larger, and are frequently urn-shaped, and 
some are very beautiful. 

The vesicles are seed-vessels, in which small spherical bodies are nur- 
tured for the spread of the species. At the proper time these little spheres 
migrate from their abode, and sport nimbly through the water; but their 
bustle will soon be over, for shortly they will dispense with their little 
arms—cilia, as they are termed—and each will quietly sink down some- 
where as a circular disk. From the centre of tlese disks a delicate stalk 
will gradually rise, and from this stalk a cell wili develop itself for a 
polyp home, and so each of the young plant-animals will grow to a 
complete structure. Sometimes little leech-like creatures are produced 
instead of these bustling ciliated spherules; they are called planule, and 
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their metamorphosis into a perfect zoophyte is similar to the one which 
we have just described. 

Bell corallines (campanulariade) are especially beautiful members of 
the zoophyte race, and there is a very remarkable peculiarity in their 
reproduction. ‘These zoophytes are generally small ; and their contorted 
pedicles, crowned with beautifully-shaped crystal cups, may be found on 
sea-weed, or other marine substances. ‘There is a common species which 
may be inspected by any one who will devote a little patience to the 
task. ‘The rims of the transparent cups are prettily serrated, and the 
polyp casts its arms over this notched lip, for the cup is its home. 

Laden vesicles of the campanulariade contain a number of dark- 
eentered circular specks of different sizes, crowded about a central line. 
After a time the outermost speck jerks itself towards the aperture of 
the vesicle, and struggles its way out into the surrounding water. But 
what is the pellucid hemispherical disk, with marginal arms and cen- 
tral trunk, which is jerking along before your eyes? It resembles a 
miniature jellyfish, and yet it is the child of a zoophyte: and the child 
never becomes like the parent, for it lives and dies in the image of a jelly- 
fish. But, strange to say, it gives birth to ciliated ova, which in time 
become zoophytes, so that its offspring return again to their grandfather’s 
form. 

This is mysterious, and it gives scope to abundance of theory; but a 
better plan is carefully to verify these transformations, and to wait for 
their interpretation. 

Some at least of the polyps are luminous. Their tiny cells glitter at 
night when they are agitated in water. A piece of weed, studded with 
forests of the delicate Laomedea, will kindle a mimic fire in ev ery crystal 
dwelling if shaken in sea-water by night. 

The “plumularia is a zoophyte, resembling a very delicate plume of 
from two to three inches in length. A small “leech was the root of this 
feathery form. Its plumules are all filled with cells inhabited by polyps 
with white embossed arms. 

The tubularia consist of delicate tubes capped with polyp heads of 
gorgeous hues, so that a collection of these zoophytes resembles a flower- 
garden. ‘These tubes are nearly filled with a “semifluid organic pulp,” 
and the tinted head provides food for the zoophyte. A mass of these 
creatures with their long delicate arms bending over their bright-hued 
bodies sometimes greets the eye of the dredger in our seas; for there the 
genus is not a rare one. 

Such are zoophytes ; and a valuable lesson may be learned from these 
plant-like creatures; for a piece of sea-weed covered with them is surely 
an unobtrusive but striking witness of His power and goodness who has 


thus tenanted even a weed with a multitude of beautiful and happy 
beings. 


THE FERN TRIBE.—No. VII. 


Tue next family which we shall notice is the Hymenophyllacee, which 
comprises only two genera, the first of which numbers but one solitary 
species—the beautiful Trichomanes speciosum; and the second, which 
is called Hymenophyllum, only two. 

The structure of the Hymenophyllacee is peculiar, the thece being 
borne on a marginal receptacle, which rises from the edge of the frond 
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and stands out prominently between the pinne. In the first genus this 
receptacle is invested with a sort of bristle-like appendage, from whence its 
trivial name of Bristle Fern is derived. The second is devoid of such 
adjuncts. 

The first named, Trichomanes speciosum, or the Bristle Fern, is a plant 
as beautiful as it is peculiar, and seems to partake of the botanical cha- 
racter of ferns, mosses, and seaweeds. In texture, and also in scent, 
it much resembles the latter, and with them it shares the quality of being 
capable of restoration to a life-like vigour from immersion in water, 
even after it has been for years -perfectly dry and apparently dead, 
A friend kindly sent some fronds of this fern to the writer of this paper, 
which had been carried with her from place to place for some weeks, 
being kept when at rest entirely immersed in fresh water. They were 
quite as fresh when they reached their destination as when gathered, and 
bore a similar treatment for another month after their arrival, when it 
was thought desirable to dry them, lest they should eventually decay. 
Nothing could exceed the brilliancy of their appearance as they lay 
beneath the water, their most vividly green pinne closely beset by the 
air-bubbles which continually encompassed every part of them; and when 
they were lifted into the air and sunlight, the heavy droop of their 
very thickly-clustered pinne rendered them very lovely objects. 

‘The roots of T. speciosum, as well as the rhizoma, much resemble those 
of the common polypody. The rhizoma is black, tomentose, tough, and 
remarkably long. When the plant is very luxuriant, the rhizomata have 
been found many yards in length, forming a network over the surface 
of a rock to which the roots were slightly adhering. ‘‘ The formation 
of the young frond takes place about May; the stem then gradually 
lengthens without much development of the circinate character of the 
frond till September, when a more rapid growth takes place: about 
November the full length of the stem is attained, but the pinnules are 
not perfectly formed, nor has the frond attained its full development 
until the autumn of the second year. No disposition to bear fruit is 
shown till the autumn of the third year, when the involucres appear, 
and the setee and capsules attain maturity in October. It is very rarely 
that the seed attains maturity in this country. The capsules are formed 
within the involucres around the sete, but do not attain sufficient ripeness 
and elasticity to burst and discharge the seeds.” The form of the fronds 
is between lanceolate and triangular; they are pinnate, the pinnules 
deeply divided or pinnatifid. The fructification may be described as 
consisting of a cluster of small and nearly spherical capsules attached 
to the centre of a vein after its last division. At the point of attachment, 
the wing, or green part, partly loses its colour and semi-membranous 
appearance, and becomes whitish and more opaque, assuming a form 
something like that of a champagne glass round the cluster of capsules. 
The capsuliferous vein passes through this cup, and projects beyond it, 
sometimes exceeding it four times in length. Botanists call the cup 
an involucre, and the exserted bristle-like vein a receptacle. 

The habitats of this fern are most romantic, and often beautiful. 
Mr. Andrews, who found it at Blackstones, in Glouin Caragh, writes :— 
“It was growing in a wild and romantic cave, the rocky walls of which 
had been for ages covered with a drapery of the overlapping fronds, 
hundreds of which, hanging gracefully down, formed a pendulous mass 
of the loveliest green, which contrasted strikingly with the sombre hue 
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of the Killarney plant; the rhizomata spread over the moist surface 
of the rock formed a reticulated and tenacious covering.” Mr. Andrews 
and his friend left it in its beauty to delight others who might visit it ; 
but, alas! an after record tells us, “in September last a ruthless 
botanical pirate, who discovered the spot, tore the ferns from their retreat, 
and fractured the hard surface of the rock, that not a vestige of the 
plant might again rear itself.” Such conduct reminds us of the malig- 
nancy or folly, whichever it might be, of that young man who landed 
from his ship for the purpose of leading on a set of foolish young 
shipmates to the destruction of the noted -Logan-stone in Cornwall. 
They succeeded in upsetting that wonderful relic of Druidism, and the 
ringleader at the same time in overturning all his own future prospects, 
as well as his existing credit; for Government interfered, made him 
replace the stone on its socket, which he did with the utmost labour 
and at great expense, though at last but imperfectly, as it has never 
after “logged” so well_as before, and then dismissed him from the 
service. Man’s works may be replaced, but not God’s; and he who 
destroys even vegetable life can never again restore it. 

The Bristle Fern is found only in Ireland, and never except in the 
close neighbourhood of waterfalls, or in dripping caves, or some other 
situation where it may be at all times kept wet. Newman says, “I have 
stood amid the roar of waters, gazing on hundreds of the dark-green fronds 
of this fern as they waved to and fro in the agitated air, and sparkled 
with myriads of sunlit drops.” He speaks of finding it at Turk’s Water- 
fall, near Killarney. ‘‘I found it to the left of ‘the seat from whence 
tourists take the first view of the fall. About fifteen yards higher up 
the stream, the rocky bank on the left projects into the river. This 
projection is only to be approached by leaping from stone to stone 
along the bed of the torrent, which, in times of flood—as happened to 
be the case when I paid it this visit—is rather an exciting and ticklish 
operation : you are so close to the fall as to be covered by the spray, 
and the roar is almost deafening. Having reached the projection, the 
botanist must ascend it by means of the roots and branches—a feat very 
readily performed; and there is a little platform on the top where he 
can stand very comfortably, and while so standing he will find the rocky 
bank just on a level with his eyes, completely clothed with Trichomanes, 
the dark-green fronds hanging heavily down, dripping with wet, and, 
if the sun happens to shine, begemmed with sparkling drops. It is a 
a sight, and well worth the wet stockings w hich, when the flood is 

, form a necessary accompaniment of the expedition.” 

"The next genus, Hymenophyllum, is, as we have said, formed of two 
species; one, the Tunbridge Filmy Fern (H. Tunbridgense), and the 
other, Wilson’s Filmy Fern (H. Wilsoni). The roots and rhizomata 
of these are much alike ; the fronds of both are cireinate, appearing late 
in the summer, and remaining green through the winter, but becoming 
quite black in the early spring. They both frequent dripping rocks, 
wet stones, and waterfalls. The fronds of H. Tunbridgense consist of 
a branched series of veins, each being clothed with a membranous or 
filmy wing, as in Trichomanes; the branches, or pinnz, are alternate, 
and each more or less subdivided, the pinnulse being mostly in pairs. 
The margin of the wing is crenate and minutely spiny ; the masses of 
thece are in flat marginal receptacles, situated at the union of the pinne 
with the rachis; and these receptacles have a serrated external margin. 
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H. Wilsoni has a more erect habit than Tunbridgense, and the receptacle 
is very different, being elongate, swollen at the base, and its exterior 
margin perfectly without serratures. When the seed is ripe the receptacle 
opens at the top, and splitting down the middle remains widely gaping. 
Both these little ferns are at first sight, and to an inexperienced eye, 
more like some kinds of large mosses. 

We have now closed our consideration of those ferns which are 
termed annulate, and nothing more remains than a little further 
examination of the structure and habits of those to which we have 
before alluded in illustration of the formation of the exanulate. 


SS 


OsmunDA REGALIS. 


The beautiful Osmunda regalis, that ‘‘ flower-crowned prince of English 
ferns,” is the first among those which claim our attention. The 
structure of its curious spike of fruit has been already described; but 
we must say a few words of its general appearance and habit. The 
roots are strong and fibrous, the rhizoma tufted and very large, rising 
sometimes two feet above the ground, from which springs an immense 
mass of verdure, consisting of from six to twelve fronds, averaging six 
feet in height. These fronds appear early in May, and are at first of 
a reddish salmon-tinted hue, of a club-like form, and scarcely giving 
the idea of their being immature leaves. They grow and expand very 
rapidly, and die under the influence of the earliest frosts, 

The Osmunda frequents boggy soil ; and we have seen it forming an 
impervious hedge on a peat bank whieh formed the division between 
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one boggy field and another, presenting a most noble appearance, as 
its splendid fronds, some erect and others inclining to pendent, waved 
over the brook below. When Sir Walter Scott visited Killarney, where 
this fern abounds, he is said to have appeared unmoved by the scenery 
until he came within its range, when he exclaimed, ‘ Zhis is worth 
coming to see.” It has a beautiful effect when reflected on the surface 
of the water; and when it grows on the margin of a rapid stream, which 
has suddenly risen above its usual height, and the long fronds of sub- 
merged Osmundas appear through the glittering waters as they rush 
along beneath the sunbeams, while other more steadfast fronds, which 
have withstood the force of the torrent, wave triumphantly in the air 
above it, has a most lovely appearance. The rhizoma, which runs so 
deeply into the ground as to be only extracted with great difficulty, has 
a whitish centre, or core, cal led by some old authors “ the heart of Osmund 
the watgrman.” There is, no doubt, some legend connected with this 
name, but we have not been able to trace it. 

The pretty little Moonwort ( Botrychium lunaria), which was depicted 
in our former paper, is about four or five inches in height. Its roots 
and rhizoma differ from those of true ferns in that the former is stout, 
succulent, and brittle, the latter scarcely noticeable. We have already 
described its structure and fructification; but there is one peculiarity 
connected with this plant which is well worthy of notice. Within the 
stem of the growing frond, at its base, is inclosed the frond for the 
ensuing year; and again within this, and also at its base, that for 
the next following year. Newman says, “I find the frond for the 
ensuing year in every respect perfectly formed; indeed, exactly in the 
same state as it is found the following spring. ‘That for the next fol- 
lowing year is less perfectly formed; indeed, its component parts are 
not made out without some difficulty.” Our old herbalist, Gerarde, 
tells us that ‘‘it has been used among the alchymists and witches to do 
wonders withal, who say that it will loose locks, and make the shoes 
fall from the feet of horses that graze where it doth growe, and hath 
been called of them Martagon.” Culpeper also tells us that “ alchymists 
say that this herb is peculiarly useful to them in making silver.” It 
is reported that whatsoever horse casually treads upon this herb will 
lose his shoes; it is also said to have the virtue of unlocking their 
fetlocks ; but whether these reports be fabulous or true, it is well known 
to the country people by the name of “unshoe horse.” Many magical 
properties were ascribed to the Moonwort; but it was all-essential that 
it should be gathered under the light of a full moon; otherwise pro- 
cured, the herb had no power. Culpeper says, “The moon owns this 
plant ;” and Galen gives it as a sovereign remedy for the bite of a 
mad dog. 

The roots and rhizoma of Ophioglossum vulgare, or adder’s tongue, 
are much like those of the Moonwort. The frond rises in May, composed 
of the green half-canopy-like sheath, and the spike of bearded fruits 
contained in it. The spike is distinctly stalked, stoutest at the base (see 
Fig. in No. 1.), and tapering to the apex. It has no legendary uses 
of either a magical or medical nature, except that both ancients and 
moderns have made an ointment for wounds and green sores from its 
leaves, compounded with some unguent. It is a pretty little plant; 
but, where it abounds, a great annoyance to the farmers, as it often 
covers whole acres of ground and greatly injures the grass. 





